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ABSTRACT 



Two-year colleges are complex institutions offering a 



multitude of courses, programs, and degrees. Existence of such diverse 
programs and various missions is the focus of extensive debate. Some argue 
that multiple offerings improve educational opportunities for students, while 
others suggest that multiple missions and activities lead to a lack of clear 
purpose and less-effective institutions. This study presents the results of a 
national survey of 1,725 community college faculty in 92 institutions. The 
respondents were asked about their views of institutional missions and future 
directions of their institutions. Responses suggest a number of problems as 
community colleges continue to expand programs, particularly community 
service and non-credit activities. Many faculty members are not supportive of 
continuing expansion of non- credit activities and basic and remedial 
education. The marginalization of these activities, with respect to 
traditional academic and vocational missions, may lead to increasing disputes 
over resource allocation. This survey lends support to the idea that faculty 
operate as independent islands, with relatively little intercommunication. 
Given changing student demographics, the demand for non- credit activities 
will likely grow, and colleges should figure out ways to integrate faculty 
into these efforts. Sections include: (1) Introduction and Motivation; (2) 

Faculty and the Evolving Mission of Community Colleges; (3) Date; (4) 
Analysis; and (5) Concluding Thoughts. (Contains 12 tables and 21 
references.) (RDG) 
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ABSTRACT 



Most comprehensive two-year colleges are incredibly complex, with a multitude 
of courses, programs, certificates, and degree offerings in everything from basic 
literacy to automotive repair, to college-level calculus. The existence of such 
diverse programs is a source of both strength and weakness and the focus of 
much heated debate. Open access to all has long been a highly cherished 
principle underlying the community college philosophy. Since these institutions 
serve a highly diverse group of students, many of whom enter without a clear 
notion of what they want, a multiple set of offerings provides more “shopping" 
opportunities for students. 

An alternative view is that the many tasks undertaken by community 
colleges lead to a lack of clear purpose. The result, according to this view, is a 
less-effective institution that does not serve any group of students as well as it 
might. Implicit in this argument is the belief that organizations need clear goals 
to be effective, that multiple missions mean a fracturing of resources and energy. 
The ways the various missions have developed have also given rise to distinct 
groups of faculty and students, often funded in different ways, who are separate 
and isolated — perhaps to the detriment of institutional effectiveness. 

We used a unique national survey of over 1 ,700 individuals to document the 
attitudes of community college faculty toward institutional mission in 1995-1996. 
Based on their responses, the evidence suggests a number of problems for 
community colleges as they continue to expand community service and noncredit 
activities. The picture that emerges is consistent with the view of faculty as 
independent islands operating with relatively little communication between them. 
Many faculty are not supportive of the continuing expansion of community 
college noncredit activities, particularly of the community-service variety, but also 
in basic and remedial education. The marginalization of these activities in relation 
to the traditional academic and vocational missions, with a different faculty 
housed in separate centers, may increasingly lead to disputes over the allocation 
of scarce resources. Given changing student demographics, demand for 
noncredit activities is likely to continue to grow, and colleges may need to figure 
out ways to integrate regular full-time faculty into these efforts. 
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I. INTRODUCTION AND MOTIVATION 



During its history, the American community college has gone through many 
changes. It has, at one time or another, offered college-level academic 
coursework (including preparation of students for transfer to a bachelor’s degree 
program at a four-year college or university), vocational or occupational 
programs, and a plethora of nondegree credit courses under the rubric of 
continuing, community, basic, adult, developmental, or remedial education 
(Cohen & Brawer, 1996). These include courses for occupational upgrading, 
direct arrangements between an industry or government agency and the college 
for employee training, apprenticeship training, JTPA programs, and economic 
development services. Not all institutions offer all of these options — some states 
still maintain, for example, separate technical colleges alongside junior colleges 
or two-year branches of state universities — but the norm is now the 
comprehensive community college. Many colleges that originated as primarily 
transfer institutions and then expanded to vocational and occupational programs 
have added continuing education, developmental activities, and community 
service since the 1970s. The result is that most comprehensive two-year colleges 
are incredibly complex, with a multitude of courses, programs, certificates, and 
degree offerings in everything from basic literacy to automotive repair to knitting 
to college-level calculus (Dougherty, 1994; Cohen & Brawer, 1996). 

The existence of such diverse programs — the faculty that teach them and 
the students they serve — is a source of both strength and weakness; it is also the 
focus of much heated debate. On the one hand, community colleges — as the 
name suggests — have always felt an obligation to serve their communities. 
(Indeed, they typically have a legal obligation to serve a specific geographical 
district.) As the needs of the community change over time, and vary from place to 
place, so does the mission (Vaughan, 1988). For example, the growth of 
relatively inexpensive and nonselective four-year state universities has reduced 
the reliance of poor students on two-year institutions for access to college, and 
community colleges have responded by increasing their offerings of 
occupationally oriented courses (Friedlander, 1980; Clowes & Levin, 1989). 

Open access to all has long been a highly cherished principle underlying the 
community college philosophy. This means that these institutions serve a highly 
diverse group of students with many differing needs. Many students enter without 
a clear notion of what they want; hence a multiple set of offerings provides more 
“shopping” opportunities for students (Grubb, 1996). Similarly, as employers 



